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of immunityl for judicial actions, whether within or Chapter
without their powers.                                                   __1
In the Dominions as in England the employment of
judges on Royal Commissions has been discussed with
some liveliness. The argument against the practice is
that a judge may thus be distracted from his true
duties and embarrassed if later he come to be concerned
judicially with issues which have been before him as a
Commissioner. Objections have also been raised to the
use of judges to enquire into matters raised in Parlia-
ment; in the famous Pacific scandals of 1873 the pro-
posal to refer the allegations against the Conservative
leaders to three judges was denounced by Mr. Hunting-
ton as unconstitutional, and judges in difficult and
delicate cases of this kind are exposed to the abuse
which sometimes is lavished on their activities in the
delicate matter of hearing electoral petitions, though
experience has proved that they deal better with the
latter than do any other tribunals.
(2) The functions of the superior courts of the
Dominions are similar to those of the British courts,
and they include the important work of controlling
executive governmental authorities, especially in the
sphere of local government, by the use of the preroga-
tive writs of mandamus,2 certiorari, and prohibition.
The essential power of the High Court' of Australia to
resort to the use of these writs has been asserted with
special reference to attempts to subtract from its con-
trol the operations of the Commonwealth Court of Con-
ciliation and Arbitration. But the High Court has held
1  Scott v. Stansfidd (1868), L.B,. 3 Esch. 220; Anderson v. Gorrie,
[1895] 1 Q.B. 668.
2  For the possibility of mandamus to a State officer, see The King v.
Registrar of Titles for ^Victoria (1915), 20 C.L.R. 379.